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Football’s Place 
In College 


Written by a famous football player who 
cannot sign his name due to various regula- 
tions and red-tape. 


During the past winter Football was se- 
verely critized. From all sides came cries 
of “brutal,” “unnecessary,” “professional- 
ism” and “over-emphasized.” 


Twenty years ago football was a game 
of brutal strength. The center-rush re- 
quired it. But with the realization of the 
benefits and scoring powers of the forward 
pass and open play, the game has changed 
into one of speed and brains. 


To one who has played it, football needs 
no defense. It is undoubtedly the great- 
est sport for the development of character. 
Moral courage is essential. 


From the first day of practice the player 
is taught to eliminate personal grievances. 
To keep cool, to. hold the temper, to play 
hard wot clean are phrases drilled into 
every team. Team work is a factor of 
the first importance. It is true that you 
read articles saying that so and so is the 
whole team, but this is newspaper talk. 
The coaches no longer want the individual 
star, the man who plays for the grand- 
stand. Concentration of energy, certainty 
of: purpose, continuous striving toward a 
goal are essential in football, and the goal 
is not a selfish one, it is to be reached, 
to be fought for, fot for the glory of the 
player, but for that of the college. 

In all, I think one can say that foot- 
ball as played by the student, is an ex- 
ceedingly good game. BUT) football, as 
thought of by the public, as emphasized 
by the public, is wrong. 

The game is undoubtedly given too much 
importance. It has come to a point where 
it is the one general subject at college 
the year round. Newspapers place final 
scores in head lines on the first page, and 
give columns to a detailed description of 
the game in preference to some item of 
world interest. 

This emphasis by the public reacts not 
only on the player but also on the whole 
student body. More students fail in their 
college work due to the time they have 
spent discussing football, than to any time 
that they have spent playing it. Crew, 
track, baseball take just as much,time for 
the men to train yet they do not do half 
the damage in the way of marks that the 
football season does. 

Do away with intersectional games, with 
post season games requiring teams to cross 
the continent, with first page headlines, 
and football will return to its logical place 
in the world of sport. 
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No Need To 
Fear The Forum 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 
ITS AIM 


by Charles Denby Jr. Princeton ’22, 
Chairman of The National Student Forum. 


It is interesting to those who are in 
sympathy with the objects of the National 
Student Forum to note the fear it inspires 
in the minds of those who consider its 
program alarming and “radical.” To be 
branded “socialists” and “radicals” seems 
to be the fate of those who seek to found 
their opinion upon fact, and to reach their 
conclusions after an impartial examina- 
tion of all the evidence. 

But the aim of the Forum is in reality 
not so very formidable. We realize that 
the need to-day is for better people in poli- 
tics: people who not only have a concep- 
tion of true public service, but who are 
properly educated to deal with the ques- 
tions with which government is becoming 
increasingly concerned: economic, social, 
and industrial problems. If the colleges 
do not train and equip men and women 
who can approach these problems _ intel- 
ligently and open-mindedly, it is hard to 
see who will. But thus far, the colleges 
have been the first to discourage open- 
mindedness on such questions. They have 
as a rule considered it their duty to protect 
their charges against the contamination 
of new ideas. 

The feeling of those who favor the 
Forum has been admirably expressed by 
R. H. ‘Tawney in the introduction to his im- 
mensely stimulating little book, ‘The 
Acquisitive Society: “... There are times 
which are not ordinary, and in such times: 
it is not enough to follow the road. It is 
necessary to know where it leads, and, if 
it leads nowhere, to follow ancther. The 
search for another involves. reflection, 
which is uncongenial to the bustling people 
who describe themselves as practical. But 
the practical thing for a nation which has 
stumbled upon one of the turning points 
of history is not to behave as though noth- 
ing very important were involved, as if it 
did not matter whether it turned to the 
right or to the left, went up hill or down 
dale, provided that it continued doing with 
a little more energy wheat it has done 
hitherto; but to consider whether what it 


wise, to alter it. Unless it is to move with 
the energetic futility of a squirrel in a 
revolving cage, it must have a clear ap- 


prehension both of the deficiency of what 
is, and of the character of what ought to 
be.” 
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The College In 
Industry 


By B. M. Cherrington, of the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Association— 
Head of the Rocky Mountain Industrial 
Division. 


“Call at noon and get your pay check.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“You can’t keep the pace.” 

“But I am not supposed to—I am only 
an apprentice.” 

“Don’t argue with me—go and see the 
boss.” 

Fired! and he had thought he was get- 
ting along famously. 

Later he learned that twenty-five car- 
penters had arrived that day from Kansas 
City creating a surplus labor supply . It 
was a contract job and the temptation 
proved too great for the boss. Choosing 
his two fastest men to set the pace he 
began weeding out the slower workers and 
hiring new ones from the crowd of job- 
seekers at the gate. 

They were paying him apprentice wages 
and yet expecting him to do the work of 
experienced, carpenters. And being uni- 
able to accomplish the impossible he 
had been fired him. 


For several days he walked the hot 
streets of the city looking for a job. Un- 
ion headquarters reported nothing doing 
in building trades. Finally he landed a 
pick and shovel job with a street paving 
gang. 

This is but a brief chapter from the ex- 
perience of one of the twenty college men 
who spent the summer of 1920 in Denver 
studying industrial problems via the over- 
all route. Their employment consisted of 
every character of manual labor, from 
cleaning locomotives to loading lumber. 
Some worked in machine shops, some in 
iron works and some in packing compan- 
ies; four were employed as street car 
conductors, and one drove a milk wagon. 
So far as possible the men got board and 
lodging in workers homes. Those in or- 
ganized trades joined unions, the idea be- 
ing to enter as completely as possible in- 
to the life of working people. 

Several evenings each week they met for 
dinner, after which a seminar was held 
in which experiences and observations of 
the day were discussed. Frequently em- 
ployers, labor leaders and others addressed 
the group on some phase of the indus- 
trial problem on which they were espe- 
cially qualified to speak. 

During the summer came the great 
Denver Tram strike, resulting in the 
shooting of sixty persons and marshal law 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The College In Industry 


for three weeks. Here was a chance to 


get on the inside of a typical industrial 


dispute. One night the companies’ case 


was presented by the Superintendent. On 
a later evening the Union president gave 
labors’ version and following that one of 
the attorneys covered the legal aspects. 
The students learned something of how 
unenlightened public opinion may become 
in an industrial crisis when newspapers 
suppress important facts. 

At the close of the summer each man 
wrote a paper based upon his summer’s 
experience. A group report also was is- 


sued. An experienced student of social 


problems directed the group. 
The philosophy of the idea runs some- 


what as follows: In the colleges today 


are the professional men, employers and 
educators of tomorrow. Their future in- 


fluence on the industrial world must in- 
evitably be widely felt. If it is to be an 
influence constructive and productive of 
good will, it will be because they under- 
stand the psychology of both workers and 
management. For no man is prepared to 
deal constructively with the industrial 
problem (or with any problem) until he 
sees the point of view of all whose lives 
are vitally affected by it. 

It was for the purpose of affording stu- 
dents opportunity to discover through first 
hand experience the point of view and 
problems of both the employer and em- 
ployed that this experiment was under- 
taken. 

To safeguard the purpose an Advisory 
Council was formed composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, organized labor, the city Association, 
social workers, churches, and colleges. 

At the conclusion of the summer the men 
were unanimous in feeling the plan should 
be extended throughout the nation. A con- 
stitution was adopted with the movement’s 
purpose set forth in the preamble as fol- 
lows: 
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Having been associated, under the 
leadership of men of high ideals and Chris- 
tian motives, for the purpose of intensive 
study of the human factor in industry, and 
having, as a result, come to a realization 
of the present seriousness and possible dis- 
astrous results of the turmoil and unrest 
which is now gripping the industrial world; 
and further realizing that those who are 
to become the business, professional and 
political leaders of tomorrow, the present 
college men, are, through lack of knowl- 
edge of and interest in these conditions, 
not only neglecting a vital part of their 
education, but are actually committing an 
injustice against humanity in failing to 
prepare themselves to meet the inevitable 
crisis, we, the members of the Denver Sum- 
mer Study Group of 1920, undertake to 
expand that organization under the name 
“The Collegiate Industrial Research Move- 
ment.” 


According to the wish of the charter 
members last summer the movement as- 
sumed national proportions with groups 
working in Portland, Orgon, Denver, Oma- 
ha, Minneapolis, Indianapolis and New 
York City. The Y. W. C. A. also con- 
ducted a group in Denver for college wom- 
en, the results of which were even more 
interesting, if possible, than those of the 
men. Girls worked as waitresses, eleva- 


tor operators, laundry employees, over-all 
makers and one girl went incognito as a 
servant in a wealthy home. 

The National Y. W. C. A. Student De- 
partment are planning three groups for 
college women this summer in Denver, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Cleveland, respectively. 

Qualifcation for admission to the wo- 
men’s groups include: 


1. Good health and sense of humor. 

2. Membership in incoming junior and 
senior classes, with a few from outgoing 
senior classes. 

8. An elementary knowledge, at least, 
of sociology and economics. 


Football’s Place In College 
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Of all the foolish ideas that of not al- 
lowing the coach on the side line is the 


most ridiculous. The coach is absolutely 


needed there, he knows his players better 
than anyone else, and he should be there 


to take them out or put them in as he 
chooses. The only argument that I have 
heard for removing him is that he directs 
his team by signs while sitting on the 
bench. First of all, there are very few 
coaches who try to direct their teams dur- 
ing the game, and, secondly, if a coach 
wants to signal his quarterback, nothing 
in the world is going to stop him. Tak- 
ing him off the bench will have no effect. 


He will signal from the top of the grand- 
stand or if necessary he’ll do it from an 
aeroplane. 

A certain prominent college president 
makes the statement that “a teacher tries 
to develop in a student command over a 
subject, a coach prepares him to meet a 
specific test.” It is true that he is coached 
for a specific test but in the preparation 
he gains command over himself that he 
will never learn from a text book. Dur- 
ing a hard two-months of football practice 
a man learns to know himself. Any one 
who has learned this, and who has acquired 
the courage to play to the very end, will 
never be “downed” in after life. 


4. Seriousness of purpose. This project 
is not merely an adventure nor is it pri- 
marily a method of self-support. The 
work will be hard, adjustment to new ways 
of living trying and the discipline of study 
Only the student’s 


desire to undertake the experience that 


and research severe. 


she may more effectively share in the 
building of a better social order is suf- 
ficient motive. 

For the men the list is not yet complete 
but groups in Portland Oregon, Denver, 
Omaha, Wichita, are already assured. 

Requirements for admission to the men’s 
groups include: 


1. Attendance at a Student Summer 
Conference. 

2. Agreement to enroll for the entire 
course (six to eight weeks) and to abide 
by regulations. 

3. Payment of the registration fee of 
$5.00. 

4. The passing of a physical examina- 
tion. 

5. Brief preliminary reading such as 
“The New Spirit in Industry,” “What’s on 
the Worker’s Mind,” “The Churen and In- 
dustrial Reconstruction.” 

Inquiries concerning the men’s groups 
should be sent to B. M. Cherrington, suite 
216, Y. M. C. A. Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado, as to the women’s groups to Miss 
Mildred Inskeet, 321 McClintock Building, 
Denver Colorado. It is possible that groups 
may be formed in the East if there is 
sufficient interest. Inquiries should be 
sent for men, to the Student Department, 
National Board Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y., for the women, to the Stu- 
dent Department, National Board Y: W. 
C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


Team Work 


One of the finest examples of team-work 
we have ever seen is presented by the 
Howard University for Negroes in Washing. 
ton D. C. A Howard woman writing in 
the college journal says “How can your 
young men as a whole, who must in most 
cases support themselves wholly or partly, 
compete with these sons of the rich (i. ¢. 
Yale students) 
whose minds are fresh and receptive as a 
And yet the 
same rod that measures their standard 


Harvard and Columbia 


result of their lack of cares? 


measures ours... It is the obligation of the 
young women of the University who are 
in most cases free from responsibility to 
maintain such a high standard of accademic 


accomplishment that any possible inequal- 
ity may be offset.” 


‘SCONSET MOORS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
LIBERAL OPINION 


Sciasconset Nantucket Island 
Massachusetts 


SEPTEMBER 3-24 1922 


By Frederick C. Howe 
Organiser of the School 


The Greeks gave the world philosophy, 
art, literature, and beauty. 


The Greeks got their education in the 
open, in the streets, in the market places. 
There were no text books, no examinations, 
no degrees. ‘There were no endowments, 


and no trustees. 


The Greeks played while they thought. 

The modern world has built palaces 
to education. It has erected skyscrapers 
to culture. The university has become very 
like a factory. It standardizes thought. 
It is unfriendly to variety. It makes a 
God of a degree. 


The Greeks gave the world Plato, Aris- 
totle, Socrates and Phidias. 


The American college has exiled many 
of its philosophers. It has sent its think- 
ers to.other forums, to find expression for 
their ideas. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


A summer school of liberal opinion has 
often been discussed in this country. Many 
persons have felt that we should have a 
place where mature college men and wo- 
men and persons interested in liberal opin- 
ions could meet one another and come in 


contact with great teachers and men from 
the professions. 


There should, of course, be opportunities 
for out-of-door sports, for open air life. 


The idea has finally taken form. A 
number of teachers, editors, writers, men 
agd women who are pioneering ‘in the 
thought of America have agreed to give 
part of their summer to such a gathering. 
The time is September 3 to 24. The place 
is ’Sconset Moors, Siasconset, Nantucket 
Island, Massachusetts. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO WILL BE 
THERE. 


The final announcement as to speakers 
and subjects cannot be made until later in 
the summer. A number of men are in 
Europe. Others cannot make definite 
plans for several months. The following 
persons have, however, agreed to come. 
They are: Professor James Harvey Robin- 
son, of the New School of Social Research, 
New York; Dr. Alvin Johnson, and Robert 
Morss Lovett of the New Republic; Albert 
Jay Nock, Editor of The Freeman; Dr. 
Edward Hiram Reede, the psychoanalist, 
whose articles in the current magazines 
have been greatly appreciated; Dr. E. EH. 
Slossen, formerly of the New’ York Inde- 
pendent, who will talk about the new 
things in Chemistry; Willliam Bullitt of 
the Paris Peace Conference; Victor Clarke, 
of Littell’s Living Age; Everett Dean 
Martin of the People’s Institute; Miss 
Louise Brown, of Vassar; Roger Baldwin, 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

A number of English publicists interested 
in international affairs and labor have 
also been invited. 


THE METHOD 


These men are all trying to understand 
the world we live in; they are making it 
easier for other people to understand it. 
They are sensing the realites of the past 
and are looking to the real future. They 
do not insist that other people must see 
what they see. They aim to be tolerant, 
they invite change. 

The schedule for lectures will be worked 
out later by the teachers, for it will be a 
students and teachers school, rather than 
a trustee’s school. 

The teaching will be informal, and open 
discussion will prevail. There will be two 
or more lectures in the morning, followed 
by an hour on the bathing beach, with the 
afternoon free for tennis, golf and informal 
conferences. In the evening there will be 
more roundtable discussions in the Tavern, 
possibly on the sea shore or on the moors. 

Emphasis will be laid on history, on the 
mind, on economics, politics, labor, inter- 
national affairs. There will be discussions 
of art, the drama and literature, of the new 
developments of science, especially as they 
relate to social progress and individual 
life. 

The aim will be to stimulate thought 
rather than facts, to awaken questions 
rather than to stabilize opinions. 


THE LOCATION—SIASCONSET, NAN- 
TUCKET ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


Siasconset is an old fishing village. It 


lies along the bluffs looking out to sea on 


the easternmost end of Nantucket Island. 

The island is swept by the Gulf Stream. 
It is cool in summer and warm in winter. 
There are occasional fogs. Simplicity and 
freedom from ostentation characterize the 
village and the people. There is very lit- 
tle display. 


SPORTS 


There is a casino at Siasconset where 
dances are held twice a week. There are 
tennis courts, and saddle horses. There 
are two very good 18-hole golf courses. 
There is surf bathing, and a beautiful 
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beach. The open moors invite tramping 
Nantucket harbor, a few miles distant, of- 
fers splendid sailing facilities. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Siasconset is reached from New York by 
the New Bedford and Fall River boats to 
New Bedford or by rail. At New Bedford a 
boat it taken to Nantucket. From Bostoon 
the route is via the New Haven Railroad 
to Wood’s Hole, where connections are 
made with the New Bedford boat to Nan- 
tucket. 

A hotel bus connects Siasconset with 
Nantucket, and makes several trips a day. 
The water trip is about four hours. Round 
trip fare from New York is $15.00. 


THE SCHOOL—’SCONSET MOORS 


’*Sconset Moors is a summer resort, con- 
sisting of the ’Sconset Tavern, The Break- 
ers, The ’Sconset Inn, and a half dozen 
cottages, with timbered tents scattered 
over a five-acre tract, extending down to 
the ocean. The tavern is a two-story 
structure used for dining, dancing and re- 
creation. It is surrounded by large two- 
story open porches. The Tavern will be 
the headquarters of the school. The cuis- 
ine is excellent. It is operated much like 
a club. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The ’Sconset Moors are nearly emptied 
of summer guests in September. This makes 
it possible to secure The Breakers, the 
Annex and tent colony on the ocean front 
as dormitories. Accommodations can also 
be secured in the village. Two or more 
persons will be accommodated in a room. 

Table board at the Tavern is $20 a 
week. The dormitory charge will be $2 a 
week. A fee of $10 for the three weeks will 
be charged to cover expenses of the teach- 
ers, and other incidentals. 


A JULY AND AUGUST CAMP FOR 
“COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


In addition to the September School, 
arangements have been made with the 
’*Sconset Tavern for the use of some of 
the properties as a college camp. There 
will be some lectures and round table con- 
ferences. There will be discussions on art, 
drama, literature. There will be inter- 
collegiate sports, music, dramatics, and 
leisurely talk. There will also be voca- 
tional discussions. 

The July and August project will not 
be carried through unless sufficient res- 
ponses to justify it are assured by the 
first of June. The college camp has noth- 
ing to do with the summer school. It is 
rather an experiment in providing a sum- 
mer play place for persons interested in 
cultural things. 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


Reservations for both school and camp 
should be made prior to June 1. Accom- 
modations will be reserved for this purpose 
until that time. 

Enquiries relative to the September 
School should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Enquiries as to the summer camp should 
be sent prior to June 1, to 815 Mount 
Vernon Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Published by the National Student Forum, 
2929 Broadway, New York, every fortnight 
during the college year. Subscription for 
1 year (18 issues) $1.00-—-single copies Tc. 
Second class mail privilege applied for. 


Those who are not especially interested 
in the work of the National Student Forum, 
but who would like to receive “The New 
Student” either from mere curiosity or from 
an interest in the doings of the modern stu- 
dent may subscribe for the journal without 
becoming members.. The subscription rate 
for non-members is $1.00 a year. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
College or business address 
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Those who are sufficiently interested in 
the work of the National Student Forum 
to want to contribute something towards its 
support are urged to become members. 
The membership dues are $1.00 a year of 
which 50c. is a subscription for the “New 
Student”. $1.00 membership dues cannot 
support the organization; you are therefore 
asked, if possible, to contribute something 
more. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


TrencloserSiere se ters as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* 50 cents of my dues for one 
year subscription too “The New Student.” 
Name 
College 
College or Business address 


ee 


* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. S. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


All checks should be made payable to the 
National Student Forum. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


“‘Chi Wen Tzu used to reflect thrice before he acted. When told of this, 
the Master said: Twice would do.’’—Confucius, The Analects. 


Propaganda et al 


The world may be intellectaully divided 
into propagandists, agnostics and pseud»- 
agnostics. A propagandist is a man who 
knows a great deal about a great many 
has a particular theory or panacea in 
regard to it. An agnostic is a man who 
knows a great deal about a great many 
things and has no particular theory or 
panacea but has an ideal of progressive 
improvement. He is the result of many 
propagandists. A pseudo-agnostic is a 
man who knows very little about anything 
and has no theory, panacea or particular 
He is the result of a well-balanced, 


carefully protected college education. 


ideal. 


A propagandist is of use in society. He 
teaches the agnostic. He fires the slow 
imaginations of men. He lights up dark 
and unkown corners of human life, even 
tho it be only with a wavering, candleflame 
which produces strange and_ distorted 
shadows. 


The agnostic is of use in society. He 
unites the light of many candles say into 
a 16 candle power electric light bulb. By 
this steady light he sees reality and acts 
accordingly. 

The pseudo-aynostic is of use in society. 
He blows out the candle, turns off the 
electric light, and permits men to sleep. 


WHAT THEN? 


According to present day theories one 
third of our time should be spent in pursu- 
ing our amusements and hobbies, one third 
in work, and one third in sleep. How 
about dividing a students time at the uni- 
versity in the same way? One third of 
his hours should be devoted to such prop- 
agandists and lunatics as he pleases, one 
third to hard work under real teachers, 
and one third to the soothing influence 
emanating from the boneless plasma of 
soporifie culture. Does not this solve the 
problem of the students’ demand for an 
open forum, the states’ demand for trained 
workers and the hostess’ demand for grace- 
ful conversationalists? The plan to us 
seems practically perfect. 


Fair Play 


HAVE WE A MONOPOLY? 


The other day a most interesting and 
cultivated gentleman said that Germans 
and perhaps Europeans in general had no 
idea of what English and Americans meant 
by the famous term: “fair play” An of- 
ficer of the Y. M. C. A. was, he said, trying 
to explain to a group of ernest young 
Germans just why it was that they had 
incensed the allies even more than was 


called for by the routine causes of dislike 
It was, the officer said, be- 
cause the Germans showed no sense of 


of the enemy. 
fair play. The interpreter stopped and 
said he was sorry he could not translate 
the phrase. There was no expression for 
The Y man 
was in a difficulty. It was the crux of his 


whole address. 


it in the German language. 


It took a long time to ex- 
plain and even then he could not be sure 
his audience understood him. 


What do we mean by fair play? We get 
the idea from games. Continental colleges 
do not go in much for this form of diver- 
sion tho, as may be seen in the article on 
the German Student Union, the students 
are now very anxious to introduce it. What 
is it these students want and what will 
they get? The writer of the article on 
football points out many of the advantages 
derived from playing the game, but he 
does not mention the matter of fair play, 
which he naturally takes for granted. But 
we being of a curious turn of mind would 
like to inquire into it. 


A DEFINITION 


Fair play comes into existence only with 
a struggle. It consists in making rules 
and agreements which prevent the struggle 
from becoming too deadly and ferocious. 
It equalises the opponents as nearly as 
possible (A duel must be fought with the 
same length swords etc) and forbids the 
taking of an unfair ie. irregular or un- 
usual advantage, therby prolonging the 
conflict. Fair play is evidently very neces- 
sary and desirable when the pleasure is 
in the actual conflict as in games. But 
has it any part in a conflict which is not 
especially pleasurable and which we do 
not want to prolong, a conflict such as 
war? And in business—is the pleasure in 
the rivalry and competition of business 
rather than in the success? If so fair 
play undoubtedly has a part in it. If not, 
where should fair play come in? 


Confucius A Sport 


The idea of sportsmanship and the ab- 
horrence of efficiency or professionalism 
in sport is far older than our civilization. 
It is said of Confucius that “The Master 
fished with a line but not with a net. When 
he went out with bow and arrow he only 
shot at birds on the wing.” 


The nations who have carried over this 
idea from their sports to the more serious 
conflicts of life are very proud of the fact. 
We do not allow the existence of trusts 
which would squash all other enterprise in 
that line, any more than we would allow 
a hcavy weight champion to be matched 
with an undersized feather weight. Are 
we to deduce from this that we believe in 
prolonging and promoting struggles wher- 
ever they are to be found thus assisting 
Darwin’s household pet, Nature? 
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Wisconsin Winning 
In Free Speech 
Controversy 


By CHESTER C. PLATT. 
Editor of the Wisconsin Leader. 


When American universities seek to 


establish a sort of intellectual quarantine, 
they often find themselves bumping up 
against traditions of their own. 

In front of Lincoln hall on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin is a bronze 
tablet which says: 

“We cannot for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final goal or 
that the present constitution of society is 
perfect... Whatever may be the limita- 


tions which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we 
believe the great State of Wisconsin should 
ever encourage that continual and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone the 
truth can be found.” 


The controversy over free speech in the 
university of Wisconsin centers around 
the refusal of President E. A. Birge to 
permit the Social Science Club to use the 
university gymnasium for a meeting to be 
addressed by Dr. Scott Nearing. 


But the meeting was held, President 
Birge’s action gave it a splendid adver- 
tising. The large auditorium of the Madi- 
son high school was crowded. M. B. Ol- 
brich, Governor Blaine’s special consel in- 
troduced the speaker, and among other 
things he said: 

“T am firmly persuaded that no pro- 
feunder statement ever came from the pen 
or lip of an American jurist than this by 
Mr. Justice Holmes: 


“The best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market.” 


“The University above all places should 
be the great clearing house to which 
thought may be taken to market. In this 
commodity there should be absolute free- 
dom of trade. Anarchist or monarchist, 
progressive or reactionary, pacifist or 
militarist, bolshevik or bourbon, each is 
entitled to his hearing, if any one cares to 
hear him.” 


Cheers rent the hall as Mr. Olbrich 
went on to tell-of similar utterances by 
President John Baseom, by Senator M. La 
Follette and others. 


Oswald Garrison Willard was accorded 
treatment similar to that given Dr. Near- 
ing. The Villard meeting was held at the 
high school, and the large stage was crowd- 
ed with assemblymen and senators who at- 
tended the meeting in a body as a method 
of protesting against the policy of in- 
tolerance shown by the university. 

Representatives of ‘tthe Social Sciemce 
club are now appearing regularly at each 
meeting of the board of university regents 
with protests and petitions Governor John 
J. Blaine gave out an interview in which 
he sided with the position taken by the 


Social Science club. He still further took an 
emphatic stand on the free speech side by 
consenting to the use of the state assembly 
chamber for a meeting addressed by Mrs. 
Kate Richards O’Hare under the auspicies 
of the Social Science club. 

But of still greater significance is the 
fact that Governor Blaine, since he as- 
sumed the governorship, has had an op- 
portunity of appointing four new mem- 
bers on the university board of regents 
who believe in free speech and who take 
the places formerly held by reactionaries. 

Free speech at the university of Wiscon- 
sin is winning out. 


Practical Business 
Man’s Opinion 
On Free Speech 


By E. H. OUTERBRIDGE 


Member New York Chamber of Commerce 
and N. Y.-N. J. Port Commission 


I do not think any formula or rule can 
be laid down about the Academic Freedom 
of Speech. It must be largely left to the 
judgement of those in control of the various 
institutions of learning. 


The kind of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of writing that, for instance, flourishes 
at the Rand School, judging by those ex- 
amples which from time to time I have had 
the opportunity of examining, can serve no 
other useful purpose than possibly that of 
a safety valve to permit the escape of steam 
from the perverted minds from which much 
of this stuff seems to emanate. Whether 
as a safety valve it prevents a more dan- 
gerous form of explosion and therefore 
serves a useful purpose or whether on the 
other hand these ideas operate like poison- 
ous germs and infect thousands of other 
people to their own and the public’s disad- 
vantage is yet largely a matter of opinion. 

I have no definite facts upon which to 
express my own opinion other than that I 
believe a wise government would prevent 
the use of the mails for the distribution of 
such perverted ideas. 

As to colleges and universities of more re- 
cognized character and standing, my gener- 
al opinion would be that the minds and 
characters of students have not been suffi- 
ciently developed and stabilized to make 
them entirely competent judges to choose 
the wheat from the chaff of much of the 
stuff which in these days seems to be 
characterized by the term ‘free speech.’ 

The tendency of the age in everything 
seems to be sensational rather than stable. 
The sensational and hectic seemingly ap- 
peal to the unformed mind and character 
more than the stable and more prosy things 
of life. 

To sum up, my own opinion would be to 
guard pretty carefully the young mind and 
charecter during the formation process 
from much of what goes today under the 
term of ‘free speech,’ believing that a more 
mature judgement is desiderable when it 
comes to pass upon what is wise and what 
is unwise, 


ister leadership of Metternich. 


THE GERMAN 
STUDENT UNION 


Terrible Poverty 
Value of Sport 


Cooperative Stores 


By BERNARD I. BELL 


President St. Stephen’s College 
Annandale-on-Hudson 


ih 


“If you really wish to see the new Ger- 
many in the making intellectually,” we were 
told, “it is to certain young men in a gar- 
ret at Gottingen that you must go, rather 
than to the rectors and professors at the 
universities. These are unreconstructed and 
possibly, at least for the present, unrecon- 
structible. To talk to them will make you 
think that there is little hope, from the 
democratic point-of-view, in learned middle 
Europe. But new currents are moving 
among the students themselves, currents 
which those officially in charge of the 
schools seek to minimize because they fear 
the new and the untried. Go to Gottingen 
and meet the officers of the Deutscher 
Studentenschaft, and meet the men whom 
the 120,000 German university students 
themselves have chosen to lead them on.’ 


We took his advice and were glad that 
we had done so. 

Every man of the dozen we found there 
had gladly sacrificed, without receiving any 
pay in return, an entire year from his 
studies that he might serve the movement. 
Not one of them was in possession of any 
private means. To administer the Union 
meant for each of them great personal sac- 
rifice. One was therefore prepared to listen 
to what they had to say of their organiza- 
tion not merely with interest but with re- 
spect. 


) 


II. 


It was President Holzwarth who told us 
of the genesis of the Union. 

“Of course you know,” he began, “that 
in the German lands after the fall of Napo- 
leon there sprang up many student societies 
whose common purpose it was to unite the 
undergraduates into a sort of state within 
the state. You know too that these groups. 
were persecuted and finally stamped out by 
the politicians of those days under the sin- 
But what 
perhaps you do not know is that never 
among the German students, during the 
hundred most unpropitious years which 
have intervened, has the dream of all Ger- 
man students united for self-government 
entirely perished.” 

“Did this hope find expression in the 
student ‘corps’?” we inquired. 

“Not to any appreciable extent,” he ex- 
plained. “The ‘corps,’ with their distinc- 
tive caps, their dueling, and the rest, are in 
many respects not unlike your American 
Greek letter fraternities. They never en- 
rolled a large proportion of the students. 
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Certainly they included less than a third of 
our men and none of our women at the out- 
break of the war. They looked down upon 
the non-corps men, calling them ‘finches,’ 
much as your Greek letter men, I am told, 
call non-members ‘barbarians.’ They were 
always, and they are now, mostly composed 
of men definitely reactionary in sympathy. 


“Before the war there also existed, in a 
somewhat futile manner, the ‘free-student 
movement,’ composed largely of finches, 
economically and politically liberal. It too 
desired participation for the students in 
university policies and discipline, and added 
also hopes for the promotion of student co- 
operative living and for student free speech; 
but even those who headed and promoted it 
had small hope of living to see its dreams 
come true. ‘The system’ was too firmly en- 
trenched. 


“Then came the war, and all the students 
poured forth with the armies in what every 
one of them believed and still believes, was 
a great defensive warfare for the Father- 
land. Trench fellowships on a truly dem- 
ocratic basis had taught us hitherto un- 
perceived things about ourselves. Corps- 
men and finches alike found a common 
unity. Even while we were in the field we 
were able to organize a loose student fel- 
lowship, an organization wherewith to de- 
mand student rights when once the war 
should be over. 


“As soon after the Armistice as was pos- 
sible this tentative organization summoned 
a great convention of all the students of 
Germany. It met early in 1919 at Wurz- 
burg. Fortunately the Republic was en- 
tirely sympathetic with our desires. It im- 
mediately recognized the society we founded 
at Wurzburg as an official arm of the gov- 
ernment, ordered that every man or woman 
pursuing higher learning must immediately 
join us or be dismissed from his or her uni- 
versity or technical school, and gave us a 
right to exact from each a nominal tax 
wherewith to pay our corporate expendi- 
tures. 

In a way then we are all one, present- 
ing a solid student front, capable of de- 
fending our rights, and enjoying absolute 
independence in speech and action.* What 
further functions may be ours in the future 
it is not within our province now to state.” 


III. 


Mr. Von Aubel, founder of Studenten- 
schaft, a student at Gottingen, explained 
to us the manifold activity of the Union. 

“It may first, be said,” he began, “that 
there are three grand divisions to the proper 
activities of such an organization of stu- 
dents as ours. First and most obvious, 
there are problems connected with the poli- 
tics of our country, in which of course we 
ought to be taking an active part. Even 
in China students greatly influence political 
developments. Ntdtwithstanding the im- 
portance of this, however, we have ignored 
these problems, for the time being at least. 


*Further investigation brought out the fact that 
this freedom is anything but complete in Bavaria. 
The Stadentenschaft at its convention in 1921 was 
forced formally to protest to the Bavarian govern- 
ment against its interference with student liberties. 
This is characteristic of Bavaria, which seems de- 
finitely out of sympathy with the liberal policies of 
democratized Germany.— B. I. B. 


In these times of unrest what Germany 
needs is as little politics as possible. The 
next grand division of our proper activity 
is to make known effectively the desires of 
the students about the higher education it- 
self and the management of our educational 
institutions. Here too we have found it 
possible to attempt little, because of lack 
of time. In a few places we have spoken 
and have been listened to with respect. We 
have found the authorities willing to talk 
things over with us to a degree surprising 
when one recalls what martinets the rectors 
and professors have been these many years. 


Our third type of work has been the most 
immediately pressing. I refer to the pro- 
motion and supervision of such activities 
as will enable our students at least par- 
tially to solve their difficulties of self-main- 
tenance.” 


We were quite able to understand this 
limitation of the work. The average monthly 
income of a German student is about nine 
hundred marks, or, in American exchange, 
between three and four dollars* A single 
meal of soup, a piece of meat, a vegetable, 
bread and a cup of coffee costs thirty 
marks, even in the cheapest decently clean 
restaurant we could find in Berlin. The 
average income will possibly buy one such 
meal a day and leave no margin whatever 
for lodging, clothing, washing, books, and 
incidental supplies. At least thirty thou- 
sand of the students have each less than 
even this insufficient average. Fully one- 
half of the whole one hundred and twenty 
thousand must in somé way augment their 
income by gifts or by remunerative labor, 
the latter not an easy thing to find in a 
country where partial employment. is of 
huge proportions. 


IV. 


The following are some of the ways in 
which the Union has tried to be economi- 
cally helpful: 


1. Housing. German schools of higher 
learning have never provided dormitories 
for the use of their students. Every lodg- 
ing is crowded to capacity. Moreover, the 
student can no longer pay, as a usual thing, 
even the low pre-war rents secured by anti- 
profiteering laws. The Union has in each 
university town secured as many rooms as 
possible for students, and has then sought 
to develop auxiliary co-operative dormito- 
ries. Sometimes these have been made from 
degenerated hotels,.sometimes from aban- 
doned warehouses, sometimes from worn- 
out barracks, once in a while from now dis- 
used palaces. Generally all of these places 
have needed repairs, and always they have 
required furnishing, before they could be 
used. The furniture is usually indeed sim- 
ple: for each man a cot, often without a 
mattress and sometimes springless; a box 
of some sort for stowing away his things; 
sometimes a chair. It is usual to find from 
four to fifty men housed in one room, de- 
pending of course wWpon its size. Several 
thousand students in Berlin alone have thus 
been provided with a makeshift lodging. 


*This was at the rate of exchange prevalent in 
August, 1921. Conditions for the students are now 
even worse, 


2. Food. In connection with each insti- 
tution at least one mensa has been estab- 
lished, where meals, carefully adjusted, are 
furnished at a cost to the purchaser of from 
five to ten marks. Of course the number 
of calories is not great, not in fact suffi- 
cient for minimum efficiency; but it is bet- 
ter than nothing. To supplement this mea- 
gre fare some food has been furnished by 
relief agencies. The Hoover Mission gives 
nothing for this purpose, and this quite 
properly, since its aim is to relieve famine 
and not to provide special groups with a 
chance to continue special work. The major 
burden here has fallen upon the European 
Student Relief of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, an international organiza- 
tion of students in America and elsewhere 
which seeks to aid the intelligentsia of Cen- 
tral Europe in the name of international 
learning and Christianity, and which recog- 
nizes that students, as usually dependent 
upon others for maintenance, must, if they 
are to avoid extinction as a class, find spe- 
cial support even when the rest of the 
country is not actually in starvation. All 
the feeding is managed, however, by the. 
Union officials themselves, and not by any 
outside agency. Moreover, they see to it 
that all undergraduates seeking aid are 
physically examined and that their circum- 
stances are minutely investigated, so that 
only those in real need enjoy the privilege 
of eating at the mensas. 


3. Vocational Guidance. The Union very 
quickly realized that its problem was com- 
plicated by the presence of a large number 
of undergraduates preparing for work for 
which they were quite unfit. When need 
was great, incompetents could no longer be 
tolerated. A bureau was at once organized, 
headed by trained psychiatrists, who now 
examine every man seeking assistance. If 
in their judgment the applicant is mentally 
below par or if he is studying for a pro- 
fession for success in which his mental or- 
ganization is wrongly adjusted, he receives 
no aid and is thus forced out of the stu- 
dent body. 


4. Work Students. To anyone who knew 
at all the pre-war German university life 
nothing can be more significant than the 
changed attitude toward students support- 
ing themselves by manual labor. Ten years 
ago such a one would have been sent to 
Coventry by an outraged undergraduate 
sentiment. .Yet one of the first things the 
Union did was to start a determined prop- 
aganda for the work-student principle. The 
fruit of this is the following remarkable 
resolution, passed without one dissenting 
vote at the Erlangen conference in July. 


“Experience proves,” they resolved, “that 
those students who have worked during’ va- 
cation or for longer periods at manual 
labor, in factories or mines or in the fields, 
have returned not only with considerable 
sums of money but also with a capital 
which neither taxes nor edicts can destroy, 
a capital constantly offering new returns, 
namely, a knowledge of the processes of 
production. A year ago the work-student 
was a dream; today, because of the courage 
and industry of hundreds of pioneers, he is 
a reality. It is premature to conclude that 
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ali students should be required as a duty 
of honor to perform manual labor; but this 
is to be recommended to the most indus- 
trious and to those who feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility for leadership. The work- 
student lives as well as studies economics. 
Manual labor can no longer be looked down 
upon as unworthy of a gentleman and an 
officer. 
making a new social order where selfish 
advantage to the individual will not be the 
only driving economic force.” 


“T estimate,” said Mr. Kunft, Director 
of this phase of the work, “that at least 
ten thousand of our students are now doing 
some sort of manual labor. This large 
number could not have obtained positions 
without the co-operation of the labor unions. 
When first we conferred with them many 
objected to our plans, saying that unem- 
ployment prevented even their own mem- 
bers from finding work. The leaders, how- 
ever, pointed out that even if we placed 
twenty thousand of our people, the posi- 
tions taken would not appreciably augment 
the national unemployment, while it was 
of inestimable value that students should 
come to understand the workers’ point of 
view. Consequently they now permit our 
members to work at trades without joining 
the trades unions. In return for this we 
have promised that our men will not accept 
less than union wages or work longer than 
union hours. We have also agreed not to 
work on if the union men should go out 
on strike.” 


“And are your students sufficiently rad- 
ical,” we interrupted, “to abide by an agree- 
ment like that? Are not the university 
people in your country, as in others, some- 
what conservative?” 

“Not in the sense that British and Ameri- 
can students are apt to be,” he replied. 
“Our men are in politics often reactionary 
in that they are for a moderate monarchy, 
but in economics the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them are, if not radical, at least 
what you would call progressive. They are 
highly sympathetic with labor and very 
anxious to understand the workers. In 
this connection you will recall that many 
economic proposals still debated elsewhere 
are in our country regarded as accomplished 
facts. For instance, collective bargaining 
has been universal in Germany since long 
before the war; and ‘shop stewards,’ con- 
sidered the idea of the far left in Eng- 
land, are guaranteed by our national con- 
stitution. For our students to act as strike 
breakers, in the way that last winter we 
read some American students were doing, 
is quite unthinkable. Although labor offi- 
cials, by inheritance suspicious of the intel- 
ligentsia, find it hard to believe, I can as- 
sure you that labor sympthay, even among 
those of us who favor a limited monarchy, 
is immeasurably great. I would not have 
you believe, on the other hand, that we 
are all communists. About ten per cent 
of ur undergraduates are found on the 
extreme right and another ten per cent 
on the extreme left. The other eighty per 
cent are ‘on the fence,” as you Americans 
say. They have no social theories. But 
less than one per cent are anti-labor”. 


Moreover, by it we can aid in 


5. Sports. 
cal school in Germany has now or ever 
had an athletic team, a director of physi- 


Not a university or techni- 


cal training, a playing field or a gymna- 
sium. What Arnold did for British stu- 
dent sport no one ever did in continental 
Europe. Before the war the disadvantage 
of this was not at all appreciated. Uni- 
versal military training, deadly dull and 
rigid but conducive to a certain health of 
body if not of spirit, took the place of 
games and sports. Now, however, there 
is no military drill in any school in Ger- 
many. If one may judge of the future by 
the present plain temper of the people, 
there never again will be such training. 
Facing this new problem the Union offi- 
cials have decided that the promotion of 
sports is a vital necessity for the future, 
and this for two reasons: first, because 
its democracy eliminates artificial social 
distinctions; second, because it is condu- 
cive to that physical health without which 
mental alertness is impossible. 

Almost immediately after reaching this 
determination they realized that the bur- 
den of promoting these physical activities 
must of necessity fall upon them. It was 
seen to be next to impossible to convince 
the older generation of German scholars 
that sports had educational value or a legi- 
timate place in educational programmes. 
Moreover, the corporations are quite with- 
out the necessary funds. The Union has 
in consequence set about doing what it can 
for itself. In each institution a sports 
committee is hard at work, seeking fields 
whereon to play and leaders wherewith to 
train the students. Something has already 
been accomplished in a few places. For 
instance in Dresden three hundred men 
from the techinical school finished this 
September a task with pick and shovel 
which took a year of their spare time. A 
very rough and unsuitable field has been 
leveled and a two hundred and fifty meter 
cinder track, jumping pits, and a baseball 
diamond have been laid out. In July 1921 
a Committee approached the European 
Student Relief with a request that it sup- 
ply them with at least one skilled physical 
director who could train men until they 
were fit to organize sports in all the higher 
schools. So anxious were they to obtain 
this that they urged, if necessary, even the 
curtailment of the meagre food supplies 
now being furnished them, that the cost 
of the new service might be thereby found. 


6. Cooperative Stores. The Union found 
that in its efforts to provide food for the 
mensas, supplies for dormitories, books, 
new and second-hand clothing, etc., the pro- 
fit-taking-middlemen were an insufferable 
difficulty. Cooperative effort was neces- 
sary. Soon both nationally and locally a 
very large business was under way. It 
grew with rapidity to such proportions as 
to be quite unmanageable by students. 

The Union created a new body, known 
as the Economie Assitance of the German 
Student Union, and incorporated it in 
April last. Any person, whether of the 
universities or not, may join it if inter- 
ested in promoting student self-help. Its 


governing board of fifteen consists of the 
President of the Student Union, seven 
elected by the Student Union and seven 
chosen by the non-student membership. At 
least two of these last must be Professors 
in some German university. Thus a sta- 
bility was brought about which was lacking 
as long as undergraduates alone shared 
in the management and credit was secured 
without which large business operations 
would have been impossible. To superin- 
tend the Economic Assistance, which al- 
ready does business of over a million marks 
a month, Doctor Schairer was secured, a 
Tubingen lawyer in his early thirties who 
during the war developed remarkable abili- 
ty in the quartermaster’s department. So 
completely has he won: the confidence of 
bankers and business men generally that 
the new society can undertake almost any 
enterprise it wishes. This popular trust 
is so complete that even the capital neces- 
sary for financing a student cooperative 
insurance scheme is now at hand and plans 
for the inauguration of this necessary acti- 
vity are now being matured by a group of 
skilled actuaries. 


Vv 


“Tt seems to us,” we said to this group 
of alert and competent young men, “that, 
from the standpoint of present utility and 
also for the production of democratic and 
efficient leadership in the Germany of ten 
years from now, what you are doing here 
is as important as anything being. under- 
taken by any group in the republic.” 

“That, gentlemen,” said President Holz- 
warth, with apparent modesty but no un- 
certainty, “is our own opinion, and not 
only ours but also that of the leaders of 
our Goverment. The self conscious stu- 
dent body of Germany is one good legacy 
from the war, one recompense even for 
defeat.” 


Language Law Upheld 


German Not to Be Taught to Nebraska 
Pupils in Elementary Grades 


Lincoln, Neb., April 20—Constitutionali- 
ty of the Nebraska language law, which 
prohibits teaching of the German language 
in, public, private, parochial and denomina- 
tional schools until the pupil has passed 
the eighth grade, has been upheld by the 
Nebraska Supreme Court. The court held 
the law was a reasonable exercise of the 


_State’s police power. 


(N. Y. Times) 


New Work Student 


Garland Parker a recent graduate of 
Ohio State University had, according to 
the New York Times, a novel method of 
working his way thru college. He was a 
“wing” waiter on a Pennsylvania dining 
car. Leaving Columbus at 4:30 p. m. he 
reached Dennison at 7:17, spent the night 
there and returned to Columbus at 8:45 
a. m. Twice a week he had nine o'clock 
classes! 
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Making the Mind 
Fit the Times 


The Mind in the Making. 
Harper and Brothers. 


By James Ro- 


binson. $2.50. 


Extract from a Review by Irvin Edman 
printed in The Nation, January 18. 


James Harvey Robison has long been 
known in this country as a pioneer and 
leader in the study of the history of ideas. 
But those who have followed Mr. Robin- 
son’s work have realized the more signifi- 
cant and pointed enterprise upon which he 
has been engaged. His real inquiry has 
been into the origins of our contemporary 
intelligence, an investigation of those ele- 
ments, historical and psychological, which 
have gone into the making of the mind. 


Mr. Robinson shows, with his eye con- 
stantly on the present, how our mental 
processes are both facilitated and deflect- 
ed by the fact that we are always and at 
once, in our thinking, animals and savages 
and children. 


Like animals we learn by trial-and-error, 
or, as Mr. Robinson aptly calls it, “fum- 
bling-and-success.” And human progress 
is conditioned by an animal trait, the im- 
pulse of curiosity that some of the race, 
fortunately, have possessed in extraordi- 
nary degree. Like savages we convert our 
dreams into philosophies and_ theologies, 
our nightmares into immortalities, our un- 
reasoned taboos into moral prohibitions 
and “eternal principles.” And in our adult 
thinking much of what passes for reason- 
ed preference and aversion is merely a 
highly elaborate cloak of rationalization 
got up to cover the likes and dislikes we 
have childishly retained from childhood. 

By far the most original part of Mr. 
Robinsin’s analysis, however, lies in his 
brilliant summary of the history of ideas 
in Western Europe, so far as these- have 
left a permanent deposit in our current 
intellectual habits. He gives a_ striking 
picture of the emergence of the fine critical 
intelligence of the Greeks, which was limit- 
ed and eventually lost because of the fixed 
social order of slavery in which it arose 
and because of the contempt for practical 
experimentation which it developed. 


He notes briefly the medieval deposits 
in our thinking, the pervasive otherworld- 
liness, the taboo and mystery and moral 
contempt with which sex was surrounded, 
the aura of mystic confusion in which 
Divine Truth was wrapped by medieval 
allegorizers. 

The thesis of the book emerges most 
clearly in Mr. Robinson’s discussion of the 
Scientific Revolution. The astounding de- 
velopments in the physical sciences have 
revolutionized utterly the physical condi- 
tions of our lives. They have given us the 
factory system, the railroad, the printing 
press; chemical food and electric light; 
they have knit together: the remote parts 
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Famine Sufferers 
Appeal to Us 


A statement has lately appeared in the 
press to the effect that the American relief 
Administration will not need all the $2,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress to relieve 
the famine in Russa. This together with 
the statement that the back of the famine 
has been broken has led many people to 
suppose that the need is practically past. 

This is not so. The A. R. A. says that 
the statement was badly garbled. It dec- 
lares that there is a shortage of food and 
consequent malnutrition all over Russia; 


and that there is actual famine—that is , 


to say a state of starvation from which 
people die pretty rapidly—in districts in- 
habited by at least 16,000,000 people, only 
half of whom are receiving the necessary 
relief. 

The A. R. A. knowing the need yet says 
very truly that it cannot feed the whole 
population of Russia. It is therefore con- 
centrating all its efforts on feeding only 
the actual famine sufferers. In order to 
reach the famine district food must pass 
thru districts where semi-starvation reigns 
and must actually be guarded from seizure 
by these people in order to reach the dis- 
tricts of greatest suffering. The A. R. A. 
is accomplishing a tremendous piece of 
work using its resources to the greatest 
effect, following a steady purpose neces- 
sarily untouched by any sentimentalism. 
It declares, however that the Russian rail- 
roads cannot transport any more food to 
the famine districts than has already been 
sent to Russia. 

The Russian Red Cross denies this and 
declares that altho transportation is slow 
and bad they can and are constantly hand- 
ling more foodstuffs. The American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Russian Children 
is continually sending food to the Russian 
Red Cross for distribution and all its con- 
signments have reached their destinations. 
The American Friends are feeding 100, 
000 famine sufferers, and have lost not 
2% of their food. Dr. F. Nansen is trying 
to feed 2,000,000. While it may be that 
transportation difficulties may prevent 
some of the food reaching the heart of the 
famine district all of it reaches peopke 
suffering from starvation, and it is evident 
that there is only too much opportunity 
for the relief work of these agencies. The 
Russians are in a panic lest Americans in- 
fluenced by garbled press statements 
should cease to give. These Russians ‘have 
no high flown desires for a sandwich and 
a soda. All they ask is their daily or 
perhaps more truly their weekly bread. 


THIN EXCUSE 
Professor Fired by 


Financiers 


We have just received a telegram from 
the students of Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, saying that Professor Korn- 
hauser has been dismissed. Kornhauser is 
a Jew, not a Christian, although exempli- 
fying Christian principles. Nevertheless 
the conservative Baptist element threatens 
to withdraw financial aid unless Kornhau- 
ser goes. The faculty and students are 
inclined to blame President Chamberlain 
somewhat and the students have passed 
resolutions expressing appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Kornhauser’s work. Needless to 
say, “The New Student” is not yet in pos- 
session of all the facts. It will try to give 
a fair and complete presentation of the 
case in its next issue. 


Coal and the College 


The interest of College Students in the 
Coal Strike is proved by an editorial on 
the situation printed in the Harvard 
Crimson. The editorial is headed “The 
public be—interested” and says in part: 

“The issue is chiefly one of wages... 
Each party has stood firmly by its original 
position, but for two reasons the greater 
responsibility for the strike seems to go to 
the operators. They have refused to meet 
the United Mine Workers in a conference, 
as contracted for in their present wage 
agreement, and they have obtained an in- 
junction against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission restraining it from investigation... 

Production is seasonal and therefore ir- 
Wegular; government figures ‘show ‘that 
for thirty years the miners have averaged 
only 215 days of work per year. This con- 
dition, bad for both parties, would be bet- 
tered if greater foresight on the part of the 
managers and greater cooperation in the 
allotment and hauling of cars on the part 
of the railroads made possible continuous 
and steadier production all the year 
round... 

These improvements are not dependent 
on government ownership. Unified govern- 
ment supervision by steadying production 
and lessening lost motion in hauling would 
suffice...” 

That part of the college public which 
is interested should consult the Survey 
Graphic for March where both sides are 
stated and illustrated with many unusual 
photographs. 
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of the world into one vast interdependent 
economic unit. To these unprecedented 
conditions we continue to apply ancient, 
irrelevant habits of thought; to a literally 
new world we continue to apply the old 
mind and the old methods. 

It is to this discrepancy between the 
world we livé in and the habits of mind 


which we bring to bear upon it that Mr. 
Robinson particularly directs our atten- 
tion. The theme is, as he says, “urgent 
and implacable,” for it is only by bringing 


our intellectual methods in consonance 
with our situation that humanity can win 
the “race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 


